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The Paris Peace Conferencé 
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Mr. Wricur: Yesterday, Italy pleaded that the proposed 
peace terms are too harsh. The Paris Peace Conference has 
listened to sharp interchanges between Russia and America. 
Byrnes has charged that Molotov is trying to dictate peace 
terms. What is happening in Paris? What are the prospects of 
European peace amid the great-power conference? 


Mr. Jessup: We should keep the Paris Conference in perspec- 
tive, I think. It is not the peace conference in the sense that the 
Versailles Conference was. It is just another step in the process 
of waging peace—and not even fhe most important step. Of 
course, we all want to get some treaties signed and the occupa- 
tion troops out of Europe, but the most important treaty, the 
one that will dispose of Germany, is not even on the agenda in 
Paris today. The other treaties are important, especially the 
Italian, but what the conference is mostly doing, to my mind, is 
again to illustrate the same political pattern of previous interna- 
tional conferences from San Francisco on—namely, the pattern 
of diplomatic struggle between Russia and the Western de- 
mocracies. : 


Mr. Wricutr: What do you see as the best hope from this 
conference, Borgese? 


Mr. Borcese: I cannot explain the best’ hope without say- 
ing what, according to me, is the worst feature. The worst fea- 


_ ture is the seemingly irreconcilable conflict between the West 


and the East. But from this emerges some hope in the sense that 
the small nations have been invited to discuss the issues. This is 
a recognition that there is something in the world which is be- 
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yond Russia and America and which may open the way to an 
intervention of world public opinion which may shape a better 
world. 


Mr. Wricut: It seems to me that we are in a transition be- 
tween a period which has been dominated by power politics 
(and, I may say, we are still in that period) and, we hope, the 
period in which world public opinion will play a larger role and 
may support a regime of law. Even though we must play the 
game of power politics in the short run in order to prevent any 
one power from conquering all the rest, we must always have in 
mind the development of this force of world public opinion. 


Mr. Jessup: You know, “power politics” was something of a 
swear word in the United States up until a year ago. It thus 
seems to me that there is another hopeful aspect of the Paris 
Conference in respect to what it has done to educate the Ameri- 
can people. This is also true of previous conferences with which 
Mr. Byrnes has been associated, for, in his constant diplomatic 
struggle, mostly with Mr. Molotov, he has done a good deal to 
bring the American people to realize that power politics and 
the balance of power in themselves are neither good nor evil but 
some of the facts of life with which we are going to have to live 
for some time. 


Mr. Borcese: I should like to accept largely, and yet to 
qualify, the praise which Jessup is giving to Byrnes. I think that 
there are three periods in Byrnes’s activity since he has been 
Secretary of State. That is, in the first period, his action was 
completely praiseworthy; then, a second period came in which 
the desire of getting a peace very soon, very fast, almost no 
matter at what cost, impeded my agreement with his behavior; 
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but there is a third period which seems to be starting now in 
which, having become aware of the difficulties and the troubles 
which would start from a too easy yielding to Russian pressure, 
he is introducing other nations, other segments of public opinion 
into the discussion. That may open for him a way to make up 
for some of the mistakes which have been committed recently. 


Mr. Wricut: Your emphasis upon these stages recalls the 
fact that there have been four preliminary meetings of the 
foreign ministers since the first one a year ago in London and 
that, as a result of long negotiations, twenty-one states are par- 
ticipating in the present conference. Added to these will be the 
five enemy states, the satellites of Germany (with whom peace 
is being negotiated alone). There has also been an effort on the 
part of other states to have a hearing, particularly Albania, but 
there is some objection to this on the part of the Western states. 

The significant point, however, which you emphasized, 
Borgese, is the opportunity for invoking a world public opinion. 
We, perhaps, do not have the “open covenants openly arrived 
at,” as Wilson suggested, but, at least, the four great powers who 
have assumed the responsibility for finally making the peace will 
be advised by the other states who in public forums have the 
opportunity to invoke world opinion. 


Mr. Borcegse: They will hear not only the other nations 
which belong in the group of the United Nations but also, willy- 
nilly, some of the enemies. 


* The Council of Foreign Ministers, meeting in Paris from June 15 to July 12, 
1946, issued an invitation to the Allied nations which fought the European war 
to discuss the treaty drafts for peace with Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Finland. This peace conference opened on July 29 in Paris. The twenty-one 
nations represented at the conference include the Big Four (the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, and France) and seventeen others which “actively waged 
war with substantial military force against European enemy states”: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Byelo-Russian S.S.R. (White Russia), Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, the Union of South Africa, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 
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May I refer to a significant anecdote of the happenings of 
yesterday? The stage for the presentation of the complaints and 
demands of the Italian delegation was set in the gloomy way 
which should have fixed the position of the enemy as an enemy. 
For example, no applause was allowed, but, at the end of the 
speech of De Gasperi, who is the prime minister of Italy and the 
chief of the delegation to Paris, Byrnes impulsively jumped up, 
shook his hand, congratulated him, and patted him on the back. 
This act was certainly a breach of “‘war,” not a breach of peace. 
That is, what happened was that a certain right on the part of 
the enemies, or so-called ‘“‘enemies,’”’ of participating in the 
“open covenants to be openly arrived at” was recognized and 
was enacted. 


Mr. Wricut: That is a very important aspect of the pro- 
cedure which has been adopted. 
But let us consider the substance of the proposed treaties? 


‘The complete texts of the treaties for Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Finland are reprinted in the New York Times for July 27 and 31, 1946. 

The salient provisions of these treaty drafts as proposed to the Paris confer- 
ence by the Big Four are outlined in the following Associated Press dispatch of 
July 30, 1946, from Washington (reprinted here by special permission of the 
Associated Press): 

“ITALy 


_ “1. Loses Trieste to internationalization, minor areas to Yugoslavia and 
minor areas to France; also the Dodecanese Islands to Greece. 

“2, Loses her territorial possessions in Africa—Libya, Eritrea and Somali- 
land—though she will continue to administer them for twelve months while the 
Big Four decide their disposition. 

“3. Recognizes full independence of Albania and Ethiopia, and renounces 
special rights in China. 

“ae 14 . . . 

__ “4, Gives up all permanent frontier fortifications as well as fortifications on 
islands of Pantelleria, Lampedusa, Lampione, Linosa and Pianosa. 

“5. Limits navy of two battleships, four cruisers, four destroyers, sixteen 
torpedo boats, twenty corvettes and minor vessels, with total strength of 22,500 
officers and men and tonnage limit of 67,500, excluding battleships. 

6. Limits army (185,000) and police force (65,000) to total strength of 
250,000 officers and men, not more than 200 tanks and no long-range weapons 
such as guided missiles or rockets. 

“7. Limits air force to 25,000 men, 200 fighter and reconnaissance planes and 
150 non-combat types. 
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which have been submitted to the conference by the Big Four. 
What are the basic understandings, and what are they based 


“8. Wins unqualified promise of withdrawal of Allied (United States and 
British) troops ninety days after treaty becomes effective. 

“9. Agrees to pay Russia $100,000,000 reparations, with reparations for 
other Allies still in disagreement. 

“Chief disagreement remaining over Italian treaty concerns exact boundaries 
for Trieste and details of permanent Trieste government. 


“BULGARIA 


“y, Agrees to maintain all political and religious freedoms and suppress 
Fascist activities. 

“9. Accepts army limitation of 55,000 troops, anti-aircraft force of 1,800, 
navy of 3,500 with tonnage of 7,250, air force of 90 planes (70 combat) and 
strength of 5,200 officers and men. 

“3. Wins unqualified promise that all Allied (Russian) occupation troops 
will be withdrawn in ninety days after treaty becomes effective. 

“4. Must make reparation to Yugoslavia and Greece for losses caused them 
during the war. 

“Chief points left in disagreement among the great powers over the Bulgarian 
treaty are those concerned with economic provisions. In general, Russia, with 
great direct interests in Bulgaria, takes a more lenient line than the Western 
powers. 

“ROMANIA 


“1. Regains Transylvania from Hungary; loses Bessarabia to Russia. 

“9, Makes same promises as Bulgaria respecting internal freedoms and re- 
nunciation of Fascism. 

“3, Agrees to restrict frontier defenses, army of 120,000, anti-aircraft force 
of 5,000, navy of 5,000 men and 15,000 tons, air force of 8,000 men and 150 
planes (including 100 combat types). 

“4. Wins conditional promise of withdrawal of Russian occupation forces, 
condition being that Russia may maintain forces there as needed to guard com- 
munications to Austria. 

“s, Agrees to pay Russia reparations of $300,000,000 in commodities. 

“Principal points still in disagreement among the powers are those governing 
economic arrangements for Romania and clauses relating to freedom of naviga- 
tion on the Danube, with Russia opposing inclusion of free-navigation provi- 
sions in the peace treaty. 

“FIUNGARY 

“1, Agrees to revision of boundaries to pre-war lines, including return of 
Transylvania to Romania. 

“9. Makes standard promises respecting internal freedoms and renuncia- 
tion of Fascism. 

“3, Agrees to army strength of 65,000 plus air force of 5,000 men and ninety 
planes (seventy combat). 

“4, Wins conditional promise of Russian troop withdrawals, condition being 
that Russians may keep troops there to guard lines to Austria. 
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upon? Presumably they are based upon the Atlantic Charter, 
which is the fundamental document. But is this applicable, and 
has it been applied ?s 


“Chiefly in disagreement are economic clauses, including Danube navigation 
provisions. Disagreement also impends over a section committing Hungary to 
pay $300,000,000 reparations to Russia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. The 
United States has virtually served notice of intent to reopen this issue because 
of economic “chaos” in Hungary. 

“FINLAND 

“1, Loses provinces of Petsamo to Russia; confirms Soviet naval base on 
Hango Peninsula. 

“9, Makes standard promises respecting internal freedoms and Fascism. 

“3, Agrees to army of 34,000, navy of 4,500 men and 19,000 tons, air force of 
3,000 men and sixty planes. 

“4, Agrees to pay Russia reparations in commodities totaling $300,000,000, 


“Mainly in disagreement are details of commercial provisions.” (Courtesy of 
the Associated Press.) 


3 The Atlantic Charter declaration of August, 1941, said: 

“The President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together, deem it right to make known certain common principles in 
the national policies of their respective countries on which they base their hopes 
for a better future for the world. 

“First, their.countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to seek no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to seek sovereign rights and self-gov- 
ernment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, the desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor stand- 
ards, economic adjustment and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men in 
all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance; 

“Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic’as well 
as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no 
future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be em- 
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PROPOSED BORDER CHANGES FOR 
GERMANY’S ALLIES 


Under the proposed treaties, Finland (z) and (2) is to cede territory to Rus- 
sia in the north and south; Hungary’s borders with Czechoslovakia (3) and 
Rumania (¢) are to return to pre-Hitler status; Rumania is to cede territory 
(5) to Russia; the Bulgarian-Greek frontier (6) is left open; and Italy is to re- 
turn the Dodecanese Islands (7) to Greece, and her borders with Yugoslavia 
(8) and France (9) are revised (New York Times, July 31, 1946). 


Mr. Borcesge: As the agreements stand at this moment be- 
fore the so-called “peace” conference, they have not been ap- 
plied. The Atlantic Charter says unmistakably, in its second 
point, that the two signatory powers, the United States and 
Great Britain, “desire to seek no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned.” This second point is made perfectly clear by the first, 
which states that these countries seek no aggrandizement, terri- 
torial or otherwise. It is very difficult for me to understand how 
the proposals concerning the boundaries of Italy with Yugoslavia 
and with France agree with the statements of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. 


Mr. Jessup: The Atlantic Charter sounds, in 1946, like an- 
cient history. What about that, Wright? Has it ever been 


formally repudiated, or has it not been amended by subsequent 
agreements? 


Mr. Wricut: On one occasion Churchill said that the Atlantic 
Charter did not create any obligations which the United Na- 
tions owed to the enemy powers. That interpretation seems 
hardly consistent with the terms of the Atlantic Charter. Cer- 
tainly Article IV refers explicitly to the vanquished as well as to 
the victors. It seems to me that the Atlantic Charter, which 
was accepted by all the United Nations in the declaration of 
January, 1942, must be taken as a moral obligation which ought 
to be applied in the making of peace. But, at the same time, we 
have to realize that interpretations of this have been made at 
Yalta and at Potsdam and that, particularly in these instruments, 


ployed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permanent sys- 
tem of general security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. They 
will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten 
for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments.” 
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the principle of Big Four unity was set forward as a major policy 
in the making of the peace.4 

So, we have the problem to what extent, if any, must the 
maintenance of big-power unity be superior to the details of the 
Atlantic Charter. In other words, may we have to sacrifice some- 
thing of the Atlantic Charter in order to maintain this unity? 


Mr. Borcese: I do not think that we can sacrifice anything 
which concerns the respect of high moral principles and of jus- 
tice, because it is these principles which create and maintain 
peace. I know, Wright, that you agree; and I know that Jessup 
agrees, because very recently he wrote that one cannot err when 
one acts on principles. The further agreements among the victor 
powers which came after the Atlantic Charter stated, indeed, 
that the making of peace is the particular responsibility of the 
great victor powers. But that cannot be different, in my opinion, 
from a statement according to which the judges have to issue 
the verdict without respecting the law which has been promul- 
gated to the defendants. 


Mr, Wricur: Of course, the law in this case, as in all other 


4 The text of the United Nations Declaration as signed by thirty-two coun- 
tries in Washington, D.C., on January 1, 1942, said: 

“The governments signatory hereto, 

“Having subscribed to a common program of purposes and principles em- 
bodied in the joint declaration of the President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as the Atlantic Charter, being convinced 
that complete victory over their enemies is essential to defend life, liberty, inde- 
pendence and religious freedom, and to preserve human rights and justice in 
their own lands as well as in other lands, and that they are now engaged in a 
common struggle against savage and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world, 
declare: 

“(1) Each government pledges itself to employ its full resources, military or 
economic, against those members of the Tripartite Pact and its adherents with 
which such government is at war. 

“(2) Each government pledges itself to cooperate with the governments sig- 
natory hereto and not to make a separate armistice or peace with the enemies. 

“The foregoing declaration may be adhered to by other nations which are, or 
which may be, rendering material assistance and contributions in the struggle for 
victory over Hitlerism.” 
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cases, is subject to a variety of interpretations. The Atlantic 
Charter is in broad terms; and, as you pointed out, Borgese, it 
has provisions which are of an ethnic character, provisions of a 
political character, and provisions of an economic character. In 
the application of these principles of different types some ad- 
justments may be necessary in order to give consideration to all 
of them. 


Mr. Jessup: Speaking of subsequent agreements, did the 
Potsdam Agreement not have something to say about Italy? 


Mr. BorcgseE: The Potsdam Agreement reinforced the decla- 
rations which were made earlier by Churchill. May I quote a 
few words from the speech of Churchill in Commons, February 
27, 1945? “I said some time ago that Italy would have to work 
her passage home. She has some way to go yet. It would be less 
than just if I did not pay tribute to the invaluable services, the 
full tale of which cannot be told, of the Italian men and women 
in the armed forces, on the seas, in the countryside, and behind 
the enemy lines in the north, which are being rendered stead- 
fastly to the common cause.” The “common cause” is the cause 
of the Allies, who were going to be the victors and who are the 
United Nations. 

These declarations of Churchill, in which there is no reference 
to war guilt and punishment and which, of course, were inter- 
preted by all Italians as a promise of pardon and of re-equaliza- 
tion of Italy in the family of nations, were practically repeated 
with great emphasis in the Potsdam declaration of the Big 
Three, on August 2, 1945, in which it was stated very strongly 
that Italy was “the first of the Axis powers to break with Ger- 
many, to whose defeat she has made a material contribution, and 
has now joined with the Allies in the struggle against Japan.” 
The praises continue, and the expectation was expressed that 


: Bee Winston Churchill, “Accord for War and Peace,” Vital Speeches, March 
15, 1946. 
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Italy can develop a democratic government (which democratic 
government Italy has developed even far beyond the desires of 
some of the British and American diplomats by even discarding 
the monarchy and establishing a democratic republic which is 
built on the most precise patterns of democracy). Unfortunately, 
it happened that the Paris Conference was meeting exactly at 
the same time in which Italy was fulfilling this sort of change. 
The decisions which on the same days were taken concerning 
Italy were at variance with the spirit of the promises which were 
in the declarations of Churchill and in the declarations of Pots- 
dam.° 


Mr, Jessup: Just how has Paris broken those declarations? 
Why don’t you review the terms of the Italian treaty for us? 


Mr. Wricut: The Italian treaty, like all the treaties with the 
German satellite countries, deals with boundaries, reparations, 
armaments, and the guarantee of certain freedoms. In the Italian 
treaty the problem of boundaries and territory is doubtless the 
most important. Under this treaty Italy has to cede Trieste and 
part of the surrounding territory, and Trieste is to be made an 
international state. The Dodecanese Islands in the Aegean are 


6 The Potsdam Declaration of August 2, 1946, said, in part: 

“|... The conference agreed upon the following statement of common policy 
for establishing, as soon as possible, the conditions of lasting peace after victory 
in Europe: 

“The three governments consider it desirable that the present anomalous 
position of Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary and Rumania should be termi- 
nated by the conclusion of peace treaties. They trust that the other interested 
Allied governments will share these views. 

“For their part the three governments have included the preparation of a 
peace treaty for Italy as the first among the immediate important tasks to be 
undertaken by the new Council of Foreign Ministers. Italy was the first of the 
Axis powers to break with Germany, to whose defeat she has made a material 


_ contribution, and has now joined with the Allies in the struggle against Japan. 


Italy has freed herself from the Fascist regime and is making good progress 
toward the re-establishment of a democratic government and institutions. The 
conclusion of such a peace treaty with a recognized and democratic Italian 
government will make it possible for the three governments to fulfil their desire 
to support an application from Italy for membership of the United Nations..... * 
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to be ceded to Greece; certain territories on the boundary are to 
be ceded to France; and the Italian colonies are presumably to 
be placed under trusteeship, although that will be settled finally 
after a year. 


Mr. Jessup: What about those terms, Borgese? Which ones 
are acceptable and which ones break the word of the big powers 
at Potsdam and in the Atlantic Charter? 


Mr. Borcese: No Italian in his senses opposes or ever op- 
posed the cession of the Dodecanese Islands to Greece. No 
Italian in his senses—according to my personal opinion—should 
oppose a colonial trusteeship, with the proviso, however, that an 
international administration of former colonial areas should not 
contain exclusively territories of Italian origin, because that 
entails a punitive significance, but that some other territories 
should be added to this international or supernational pool. Let 
me mention, for example, what used to be Eastern German 
Africa, or Western German Africa. Or why not Palestine? 

But, in relation to the other conditions which are made in 
that treaty, the most unpleasant and unjust are those which 
concern the boundary with France, because there is no reason at 
all—neither ethnic nor economic nor strategic—for adding some 
patches of Italian territory to the French territory unless France 
wants to own the gates to the Po Valley. Nor is there any reason 
for subtracting from Italy the unmistakably Italian regions of 
western and southern Istria, as would happen in the inter- 
nationalization of Trieste, when all judges agree that that state 
would have neither a military nor a political nor an economic 
consistency. At any rate, it would be a good example for future 
solutions if really internationalized areas could be built and if 
the State of Trieste can be considered as an early pattern for 
such solutions—internationalized, as well as, let us say, in 
Salonika, just to quote one example. But to accomplish that, 


two conditions would be necessary and indispensable: (1) that it , 
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should be real internationalization, not a trick in order to throw 
Trieste into the Yugoslav lap, and (2) that the other territories 
of western and southern Istria, including the city of Pola and 
others which are less well known in the West, should be added to 
that internationalized state and that the one hundred and fifty 
thousand Italians should not be left without any protection and 
to the control of a totalitarian state like Yugoslavia. 


Mr. Jessup: Let us take the first one of those. Do you think 
that there is any reason to suspect that the proposal to inter- 
nationalize Trieste is a trick? Or do you think that it may pro- 
duce a viable international community? 


Mr. Wricurt: It is very much like the solution which was 
found for the Danzig question after World War I. There is here a 
situation in which economic and political and cultural factors are 
involved. Trieste is a natural port for countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope, such as Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, as well as 
Yugoslavia. It is natural that those countries, all of which have 
favored the internationalization of Trieste, should wish to have 
an assurance that they will have free access through this port. 
It is also in the interests of Trieste itself, I think, that nothing 
should arise which would prevent it from being a great commer- 
cial port. The population of Trieste is admittedly dominantly 
Italian; the hinterland, the country districts, are predominantly 
Yugoslav. The problem of drawing a boundary through a mixed 
territory of this kind is one which is bound to do injustice to both 
sides. A boundary cannot be drawn which will exactly follow the 
ethnic lines. It seems to me that the boundary which has been 
drawn, while it does place some Italians in Yugoslav control, is 
not entirely unjustifiable; and it seems to me that the inter- 
- nationalization of Trieste is a sound solution, although, of course, 
the soundness of it will depend a great deal upon the constitu- 
tion of Trieste, which is not yet drawn up and which may cause 
difficulties. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF, THE BALKANS 
BEFORE WORLD WAR II : 


Mr. Borcese: May I disagree? It is evident that precise 
boundaries founded on ethnic separations are not feasible in such 
mixed territories, as are many territories in Europe. A certain 
amount of injustice is inevitable, but it is the task of judges, or of 

‘surgeons, to cut in the most plausible and least damaging way, 
‘in the mixed Italian-Yugoslav population of western Istria and 
Trieste, where, however, the Italians are absolutely prevalent, 
even if the Yugoslav parts of the countryside are drawn into the 
territory. It is the line designed by Wilson which is admissible; 
and the problem of internationalization of the port is not identi- 
cal with the problem of denationalization of the Italians. The 
port can very well be internationalized; and there has never been 
any conflict on that issue. 


Mr. Wricut: There are evidently differences of opinion on 
the Trieste question, but, comparing the Italian treaty with the 
others—with the Rumanian, for instance—Borgese, what do you 
think of it? 


Mr. Borcese: One of the most striking evidences of the in- 
justices which are trying to be perpetrated in Paris is that, while 
Italy was assigned the first place and the privileged place in 
having a favorable peace treaty, Rumania is very happy about 
the treaty which is being drafted for her. She almost emerges as a 
victor. As a result, there will be many in the world, and par- 
ticularly in Europe and Italy, who will think that that hap- 
pened because Molotov is a better protector of the countries 
which are in the Russian orbit than Bevin or Byrnes is of the 
countries which are supposed to be linked with the West. 


Mr. Waicur: Of course, Rumania had to cede Bessarabia to 
Russia and southern Bukovina to Bulgaria, although she did 
‘receive back the territory of Transylvania which Hitler had 
given to Hungary. 
But let us consider the general political objectives at which we 
ought to aim in these treaties. 
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Mr, Jussur: 1 was just going to say that there is somethin 
about European boundary problems that most Americans fin 
tedious, | think, even when they have a map in front of them. I 
am reminded of what you said the other day and wrote once 
Borgese--namely, that boundaries should be written in pencil, 
not in ink or blood, In other words, the solution of the problem 
of boundaries and especially, | think, of European boundaries 

is not to refine them, but to make them unimportant, as they 
are in the United States, How can America help put Europe on 
a way toward achieving the unimportance of national bound- 
aries? 


Mr. Boransn: By not fostering conflicts among the nations of 
Murope—that is, by doing her best to avoid having areas of fric- 
tion maintained and enlarged to the point of becoming festering 
sores. That is, if the future of the world, as it is hoped in the 
United States, is to go ahead toward a form of world government 
or of world federation, the main passage toward the future is the 
creation of local, large areas of continental federations. There- 
fore, Kurope should be educated and encouraged toward the 
formation of a continental unity. If we draw or help other people 
to draw the boundaries in such a way that conflicts between 
Italy and France, between Italy and Austria, between Italy and 
Yugoslavia, become permanent, then we are doing our best 
that is, our worst=-to prevent the formation of a European feder- 
ation which I consider, and many people consider along with me, 
an essential basis for world peace and world unity, 


Mx, Wrianr; There is something in what you say, Borgese, 
but I do not think that one should exaggerate it. The formation 
of a federation or of a world union, it seems to me, depends more 
upon the creation of public opinion, in each of the countries, 
which is ready to place a symbol of a larger order ahead of the 
minor symbols, That, of course, is emphasized by Jessup's sug: 
gestion that American boundaries have been very stable. When 
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one compares the stability of the boundaries of the states of th 
United States with those in Europe, one is amazed at their grea 
stability. As to federation, it seems to me that it may be just a 
easy, perhaps easier, to form a world union of the present nation 
alities, as in the United Nations, than to form regional or con- 
tinental federations. 


Mr. Jessup: Is there any inconsistency, though, there? Surely 
regional federations are consistent with an ultimate world union, 
and perhaps should come first. 


Mr. Wricut: That was not the experience at San Francisco. 

The present conference in Paris manifests, it seems to me, the 
transition in the world from a condition of power politics to what 
we hope will be a condition of world public opinion maintaining a 
regime of law. We recognize the importance of the maneuvers of 
Byrnes and Molotov each to strengthen his position in the power 
situation. We welcome the agreement won by Byrnes in the Big 
Four conferences to give the smaller United Nations, and even 
the enemy powers, an opportunity to speak and to invoke world 
public opinion and perhaps to influence the eventual decisions of 
the great powers. We are not in complete agreement as to the 
justice of the treaty provisions on boundaries and reparations 
and armaments which the great powers have committed to the 
conference. The Atlantic Charter ought to apply, but it cannot 
be applied absolutely. 

The problems of Germany, of European order, and of the 
world order still remain. 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker ts his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the Rounp TaBLe speakers. 
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oy What Do You Think? 


t. What do you consider the basis upon which peace is to be made? 
Is it the principles of the Atlantic Charter? Big-power unity? Have 
Allied commitments, in your opinion, been carried out to Italy? 
Review the various agreements since the Atlantic Charter which are 
the basic agreements upon which peace is to be made. 


2. Do you think that the Paris conference is a device to organize 
world opinion against Russia? Was it set as a trap for Russia to 
stumble into? Is Russia trying to dictate peace terms, as Byrnes 
says? Can pressure force Russia to change its policy? Is Byrnes doing 
a good job of playing power politics? 


3. What principle should be applied to settle boundaries? Should ethnic 
self-determination be adopted? Can a just boundary be drawn in 
situations as complicated as many are in Europe? Do people prefer 
freedom and poverty to dictation and prosperity? In what instances 
do you think international trusteeship is desirable? How should it 
be implemented? 


4. Can and should anything be done to alter the present balance of two 
contending superpowers? Should an effort be made to create other 
great powers to break up the present two-power domination? Can 
this be done? How? Do you agree that the role of the smaller powers 
at the present conference is a hopeful move? Is it a beginning toward 
an assertion of world public opinion? 


s. Should Europe federate? Do you think that it can be accomplished ? 
If so, would Germany dominate such a federation? Would such a 
step solve the problem of boundaries? Can France or Italy become 
great powers? 


6. What are the terms of the peace treaties as they have been presented 
to this conference? Do you think they are just? Will they bring peace 
in Europe? Why is the German treaty not on the agenda? Can peace 
with the other nations really be drawn up without a German treaty? 
Discuss. 


7. Is world government the only real answer to making peace? Is the 
present situation a transitional period in which it is necessary to play 
the game of power politics? What are the steps to world govern- 
ment? Will the growth of large regional units grow into a world 
state? Or should the beginning be made at the top? Is a world com- 
munity of opinion the basis of its success? 
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The People NOV +s 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounD TABLE audience on “The Chinese Civil War,” broadcast August 


t, 1940. 


Ibjective 


We wish to commend you for the 
ybjective presentation of the Chinese 
risis which was presented on today’s 
sroadcast. We look forward to more 
Rounp Taste discussions of this 
same high quality. Please extend our 
thanks for this presentation of the 
sause of the Chinese people.—/ /istener 
‘rom New York, New York. 


* 


[luminating and 
Progressive 


We found the symposium on 
China illuminating and progressive.— 
A listener from New York, New York. 


* 


Clarity 


I should like to express my ap- 
preciation for the discussion this morn- 
ing on China. The speakers did an 
excellent job of making a fairly clear 
statement of a complicated problem. 
This morning’s program had a clarity 
which is frequently lacking in the 
Rounp Taste discussions. All three 
men should be given credit for giving 
their audience some consideration and 
not gabbing away at each other like a 
lot of excited schoolboys.—A listener 
from Northfield, Illinois. 


Courage in Telling the 
Truth 


Last Sunday, I listened to your 
Rounp Taste on the situation in 
China, and I heartily congratulate 
you upon your courage in telling the 
American public the real truth about 
China.—d listener from Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

* 


Daily Feature? 


May I say that I don’t think any 
other feature equals the Rounp 
Tas e’s nonpartisan airing of contro- 
versial issues and world problems. I al- 
most wish that we could make the 
Rounp Taste a daily feature and 
have everybody listen to it. I particu- 
larly enjoyed today’s discussion on the 
Chinese situation—24 Uistener from 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 


* 
Disagreed 


Having lived in China for some 
years, engaged in educational work, I 
am deeply interested in that unhappy 
country. However, I did not agree 
with the presentation of the Com- 
munist picture. We know that 
“vacuum” would be filled with com- 
munists and that country would suf- 
fer as others “behind the iron curtain” 
are suffering.—A listener from Berke- 
ley, California. 
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